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Slate  news; 
L_  I 


Unfavorable  growing  weather  has  reduced  wheat  production  in  India's  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  which  ordinarily  account  for  about "a  third  of  the  country's 
total  output.    Production  has  also  been  cut  sharply  in  Berar  and  adjacent 
areas  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Bombay.    Officials  have  been  sent  to 
other  Provinces  by  the  Central  Provinces  Government  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing substantial  amounts  of  seed.    Many  fields  in  the  affected  areas  have 
been  burnt  or  fed  to  livestock  without  any  attempt  to  harvest  the  grain. 
A  recent  forecast  places  India's  1947  wheat  crop  at  about  305  million  bu- 
shels.   This  would  be  the  smallest  crop  since  1928. 

India's  tea  export  allotment  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1947, 
was  se t"at"lfi3 ,  902 , 349  pound s ,  or  108  percent  of  that  country's  standard 
export  figure  as  provided  by  the  International  Tea  Agreement,  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  Government  of  India  reveals.    Another  official  an- 
nouncement also  indicates  that  the  validity  of  the  special  tea  export  li- 
censes will  be  extended  until  July  31,  1947.    Normally  special  licenses  ex- 
pire on  May  31,  but  on  account  of  the  Calcutta  port  strike,  it  was  felt 
that  exporters  would  suffer  considerable  loss  if  extension  to  July  31  were 
not  permitted. 

The  Netherlands  Minis try  of  Food  recently  armounced  that  meat  rations 
were  reduced  fi^ori  gOO  to  lgOgrams  weekly.    This  returns  the  Dutch  meat 
ration  to  the  wartime  level.    The  situation  has  been  accompanied  by  a  com- 
bination of  low  domestic  supplies  and  curtailment  of  the  import  program  to 
conserve  foreign  exchange.    It  is  estimated  that  the  lower  meat  ration  will 
continue  into  early  fall  when  the  new  slaughter  period  begins. 

Recent  adverse  weather  in  Turkey  is  reported  to  have  reduced  prospec- 
tive raisin  production  to  44,000  short  tons,  compared  with" 60,500  tons  in 
1946.    The  fig  crop  was  not  damaged  and  present  indications  point  to  a 
slightly  larger  output  than  the  33,000  tons  in  1946. 

In  Greece  the  forecast _for  currants  indicates  the  largest  crop  since 
1941  and  for  raisins  the  largest  since  194"0 .    The  currant  crop  is  forecast 
at  BB,000  short  tons,  compared  with  607500  last  year.    Raisin  production, 
according  to  trade  sources,  may  reach  27,500  tons,  up  from  last  year^ 
20,900  tons.    It  is  still  too  early  to  make  reliable  estimates  of  the  1947 
crop. 

Poland  and  Austria  have  signed  a  trade  agreement  providing  for  ex- 
ports of  fish,  seeds,  and~other  items  from  the  former.    Austria  will  send 
Poland  farm  machinery  and  industrial  equipment.    The  agreement  is  for  a 
1-year  period  beginning  August  1. 
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WORLD  FATS  AND  OILS'  PRODUCTION  INCREASING'-^  / 

"World  production  "of  fats,,  oils,, and  oilseeds  harvested- in  19^6  is 
estimated- at  17,696,000  short .tons  oil  content,  which  is  about  5  percent 
above  the  19^5  output  but  is  approximately  20  percent  below" the  1935-39 
average;    Production  increased  1  in  19^6  in  all  areas,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  North  America,     In  Europe,  however,  production  of  animal 
fats  continues  much  below  prewar.     Political  unrest  in  Manchuria  and 
in  the  Netherlands  Indies  has  kept  production  of  vegetable  oils  in  Asia 
materially  below  the;  1935-39  level.     In  Africa,  'production  of  Egyptian  . 
cottonseed  and  French  West  African  peanuts  represents  the  principal 
commodities  that  are  materially  below  normal.     South  American  production 
of  vegetable  oils  in  19^6  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  but  was  below  the  1935-39  outturn.     In  the  United  States  and. Canada, 
oilseed  crops  continued  well  above  the  1935-39  output,  while  butter 
production  was  lower, 

'In  19^+6  world  production  of  each  group  of  fats  and  oils,  except 
animal  fats,  increased  over  the  previous  year.     In  the  edible  groups, 
olive  oil  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  showed' the  greatest  increase  over 
the- previous  year,  when  the  crop  was  reduced  drastically  by  unfavorable 
weather.    The  19^-6  crops  of  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  soj^beans  were  about,  the 
same  a3  in  19^5.,  hut  the  production  of  sunflower  seed  was  slightly  lower. 

The  phenomenal  recovery  of  the  Philippine  copra  industry  resulted 
in  a  .considerably  larger  output  in  the  palm  oils  group.     In  the  industrial 
oils  the  only  increase  which  occurred  was  in  rape-seed,  and  this  was  the 
result  of  an  acreage  expansion  in  China  where  thi3  oil  is  used  largely  for 
edible  purposes.     Production  of  both  flaxseed  and  castor  beans  was  less 
than  in  19^5.     The  19^+6  rise  in  marine-oil  production  is  due  to. the  . re-, 
newal  of  whaling  in  the  Antarctic.     The  reduction  in  butter,  lard,  and 
tallow  was  primarily  the  result  of  a  lower ' production  in  the  United  States 
and  to  some  extent-  in  Canada.  '  •   " 

The  fats  and  oils  available • for  consumption  in  19^7  are  those  ob- 
tained largely  from  the  vegetable  oilseeds' harvested  in  the  fall  of  19^6 
and  from  the,-  palm  oils,  animal  fats,  and  marine  oils  produced  during  the 
current  season.     As  a  result  of  the  further  recovery  of  the  copra  output  - 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  successful  .Antarctic 
whaling  season,  and  the  increased  olive-oil  supply,  in  the  .Mediterranean  ' 
area  from  the  good  harvest  last  fall,  the  "total  supply  of  fats  and  oils 
available  for  consumption  in  l^kj  i-s  fully  5  percent  greater  than  last 
yeaiv  The  I9V7  world  output  of  animal  fats  is  expected  to  exceed  that 
!of  19^6  and  at  least  equal  the  production  of  19^5 ,  owing  to  some  antici- 
pated recovery  of  butter  and  lard  in  Europe  and  to    greater  production  in 
North : America,  .  . 

'■'"■;"'..'        ■■  (Text  continued,  on  page  k2h;  tables  follow) 

1,/- A  more  complete  statement  on  world  fats  and  oils  production  and  trade 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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 FATS  AND  OILS;    World  product  ion^/,  1947  w ith.  comparisons  


Total  in  oil  or  fat  equivalent 


Commodity 

Average 
1935-39 

:  Estimate 
:  1945 

:  Estimate 
:  1946 

:  Estimate 
:  1947 

1,000 
short, 
tons 

:  1,000 
:  short 
:  tons 

:  1,000 
s  short 
:  tons 

:  1,000 
:  short 
:  tons 

Edible  oils:  : 
Cottonseed  .  : 

1,670 
1,659 
1,345 
630 
960 
681 

:  1,110 
1  ■  1,635 
1  1,465 
796 

:  542 
:  586 

:  1,161 
:  1,652 
:  1,501 
:  688 
:  890 
:  564 

Total  : 

6,945 

:  6,134 

!  6,456 
 2 —  

Palm  oils;  : 

1,610 
335 
680 
30 

225 
260 

:  280 
35 

:  740 
283 
290 

:  38 

I  1,205 
5  270 
:  320 
40 

Total  : 

2,705 

800 

1,351 

1,835 

Industrial  oils:  ; 

1,160 
202 
1,362 
10 
150 
65  : 

1,018 
197 
1,399 
15 

90 

50 

936 
176 
1,583 

16 
100 

14 

1,700 

2,949 

2,769 

2,825 

Animal  fats:  : 
Butter  : 

3,700  : 
3,000  : 
1,450  : 

2,835 
2,400 
1,720 

2,770  ! 
2,360  : 
1,625 

2,890 
2,450 
1,755 

Total  : 

3,150  : 

6,955 

6,755  : 

7,095 

Marine  oils:  : 
Fioh  : 

585  : 
315  : 

kk  : 
160  : 

159  : 
150  : 

352 
190 

900  : 

204  : 

309  : 

542 

Estimated  world  total. . : 

21,<&9  S 

•6,662  ': 

17,696  : 

a/  Production  for  each  commodity  was  determined  "by  estimating  the  percentage  cf 
each  used  as  visible  fats  and  oilG.    Allowances  uere  made  for  seed,  feed,  and  oil- 
seeds consumed  directly  for  human  food.    Since  export  figures  are  the  only  reliable 
data  available,  for  irost  palm  oils  an  additional  percentage  was  added  for  local 
consumption  in  order  to  arrive  at  total  production.    The  following  percentages 
were  used  in  arriving  at  total  production  of  vicibie  fats  and  oils:    Copra,  palm 
oil,  125;  palm  kernels,  110;  olive  oil,  babasesu,.  oiticica,  tung,  lard,  tallow, 
whale,  and  fish,  100;     castor-b^ans,    95;     sunflower  seed,  rapeeoed,  flaxseed, 
perilla,  90;  sesame  85;  butter,  81;  cottonseed,  75;  soybeans  65;  and  peanuts  60. 
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FATS  AND  OILS:    Woria  exports, 
 1947  with  comparisons  


_         .  :  Total  in  oil  or  fat  equivalent-  

Commodity  .     Average       .      Estimate       :      Estimate  : 

 :  1933-39       :  1946  ;  1947  : 

"  :  1,000  7       1,000  ":  1,000  : 

:  short  :       short  :  short  : 

:  tons  :        tons  :  tons  s 

Edible  oils:  :  :  :  : 

Cottonseed  :  190  :  Ml-  '•:  40  : 

  Peanut  :  852  :  315    :  330  : 

Soybean  ..:  '   440  :  67    :  12  : 

Sunflower,,..  ...»  32  :  68    :  70  : 

Olive  oil  .:   ..    I7U  :  12    :  •  25  : 

Sesame  :_^  65  ■ :  6    :  6j  

Total  :  1,753  :  ~~5l2    T~  543~:  ~ 

Palm  oils;.  .  :  :  •  : 

"  Coconut   :  1,290  :  594    :  965  : 

Palm  kernel  :  350  :  257    :  248  : 

Palm  :  545  :  232    :  253  : 

Babassu  kernel  ..:   20  :  18    :   10  :  

Total.   :   2,205  T  _^  1,101"  :      ~    1,476":  . 

Industrial  oils;  :  : 

Linseed..  :  714  :  325    :  315  : 

Castor..;   :  101  :  83    :  .85  : 

RapeSeed. .". .  :  45  :  7    :  10  : 

Oiticica..  :  4  :  16    :  10  : 

Tung........  :a/  89  :  4l    :  45  : 

Perilla  :  40_j  0    :   0_j  

Totaa  :  993    472    :    "  461T7   

Animal  fats:  :  :  :  : 

Butter  :b/  460  :  265    :  276  : 

Lard  :  190  :  250    :  210  : 

Tallow  :_  195  \  110  128_:  

Total,  :  84"5  :  625    :  614  ;"  

Marine  oils:  :  :  :  : 

Whale  :  584  :  160    :  352  : 

Fish. . .  :  150  :   30    :  50_j  

Total   :    734  :  190  1  ^02  ;  

Grand  total...........,:  5,530  :  2,900    :  3,500  :  [ 

£7  1933-37  average!  b7~1934~-33~average 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction, approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crop,  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  committee  was  composed 
of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  Fred  J.  Rossiter,  Russell  S.  Kifer, 
Regina  H.  Boyle,  Helen  Francis,  and  Lois  Bacon. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  BASI1T  AIMDND  CROP,  LARGER  l/ 


The  .19^7  preliminary  forecast  or  .shelled-almond  production  in  the  six 
leading  for mgn  commercial  producing  countries  is  75,100  short. .tens,  com- 
pared with  71,500  tons  (revised)  .in  1946  and '89,700  tons  in  19'45.  This 
exceeds  the  5-year  (1941-45)  average  of  63,400  tons  .by  18.  percent,  the 
10-year  ,(1936-45)  average  of  59,000  tons  by  2J percent  and  is  the  third 
largest  forecast  since  I929.    present  forecasts  show  a  substantial  increase 
in  production  for  Italy  but  declines  for  practically  all  other  countries. 

,.   ALMONDS,  SHELLED:    Estimated  commercial  production 
in  specified  countries,  1947  with  comparisons 


Country 

Average 

I  1945 

-  1946 

•      1947  a/ 

1941-19^5 

1936-1945 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

:Short  tons 

Short  'tons 

:Short  tons 

:  600 

2,400 
b/ 
29,500 

;    ...  2,4.00 

24,100 

!  500 
:    ;  3,300 

:  6,600 
:  50,600 
:  2,300 

!  26,400 

500 
c/  2,400 
7,700 
33,000. 

3,700 
24,200 

5     .  600 

;  ."  2,000 

6,200 
.  .  -44,600 
800 
,  20,900 

•1,600 
:5,700 

28,200 
'1,700 

25,500  • 

Portugal.  ... .... . 

United  States 
(uns helled)  e/ 

63,400 

d/  59,000 

.  89,700 

c/71,500 

75,100 

17,800 

16,200  . 

!  23,800 

35,100 

u 

Compiled  from  trade  and  official  sources,    a/ Preliminary,  b/. Data  prior  to 
I938  not  available.  c /Revised.    &/  Excluding  Iran,    e/  California  only.  : 
tj  Not  quantitative  estimate  (see  text).  s. 

Growing  conditions  so  far  this  season  have  varied  from  very  unsatis-  . 
factory. in  Portugal  to  very  good  in  Italy.    Up  to  June  1  nearly  every  pos- 
sible type  of  damage  from  weather  has  been  experienced  in  one  or  more  sec- 
tions of  each  country  and  production  for  the  Mediterranean  Basin  as 'a  whole 
would  be  below  average  were  it  not  for  the  prospective  good  crop  in' Italy. 
Quality  and  size  of  the' nuts  for  the  entire  group  of  countries  is  about 
average,  but  a  shift  has  occurred  by  individual  countries.    The  weather  v;ae 
most  variable  in  Spain,  where  the  production  outlook  is  below' average. 

As  of  June  1  stocks  on  hand  from  the  1946  crop  were . indicated  at  about 
26,300  tons,  shelled  basis,  or  37  percent  of  the  total  1946 . production. 
Spain  has  the  largest  stocks,  with  16,500  tons;  Italy,  9,000  tons;  and  the 
remainder  is  in  Portugal.    Some  of  the  Italian  stocks  are  expected  to  be 
sold  to  oil  mills  and  to  other  domestic  users  before  new-crop  nuts  come  into . 
market.    In  Spain  there  appears  to  be  no  outlet  for  more  than  very  minor 
quantities  before  the  new  crop  is  ready.  \ 

l/  A  more  extensive  statement  on  this  subject  may  be.  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly 
scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock 
statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was  composed  of  J. A.  Becker, 
Chairman,  W.R.  Schreiber,  CM.  Purves,  and  L.  B.  Bacon. 
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The  19^+6-^7  export  season  was  another  rather  disappointing  one  for 
most  countries.    Spain  was  able  to  sell  only  a  minor  tonnage  to  foreign 
buyers  and  not  much  more  in  the  domestic  market.    Italy  fared  considerably 
better  by  comparison  both  in  exports  and  in  domestic  sales,  but  still  had 
27  percent  of  the  estimated  production  on  hand  June  1.    The  smaller  pro- 
ducing countries  were  able  to  move  all  their  output  either  in  export  or 
in  domestic  channels.    The  largest  import  markets  of  the  season  were  in 
Sweden  and  the  United  Kingdom.    A  number  of  smaller  countries  in  Europe 
entered  the  market  either  on  a  cash  or  barter  basis  which  to  exporters  in 
Italy  was  a  hopeful  sign.    The  United  States,  which  in  the  three  preceding 
seasons  had  imported  heavily,  took  considerably  less.    The  marked  decline 
in  United  States  imports  was  attributed  to  the  all-time  high  domestic  pro- 
duction, excessive  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors,  war  surplus,  and 
high  prices  of  foreign  nuts  as  compared  with  the  domestic  nuts. 

The  19^7-1*8  marketing  season  will  be  faced  with  many  of  the  same 
problems  as  the  preceding  one,  though  some  changes  in  the  over -all  picture 
must  be  considered.    Preliminary  data  on  foreign  production  indicate  a  new 
foreign  crop  about  6  percent  larger  than  last  year's  but  a  smaller  United 
States  crop.    In  the  United  States  on  June  1  a  condition  of  66  percent  of 
normal  was  reported,  compared  with  83  on  June  1  last  year,  and  a  I936-V? 
average  of  57  percent.    The  total  world  supply  of  new -crop  nuts,  therefore, 
will  be  little  different  from  that  of  a  year  ago.    The  heavy  supplies  in 
distribution  outlets  in  the  United  States  and  war  surplus  are  not  as  im- 
portant factors  as  they  were  a  year  ago.    War -surplus  stocks  are  gone  and 
other  stocks  are  very  low  in  comparison  with  those  of  last  season. 

In  the  international  field,  Spain  will  enter  the  new  marketing  season 
with  near-record  supplies  in  view  of  its  heavy  carry-over.    The  near -record 
olive  oil  output  in  I9I+6-V7  made  the  use  of  nuts  for  oil  unnecessary.  While 
it  is  still  much  too  early  to  estimate  the  19^-7-^8  olive  output  indications 
are  that.it  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  last  year's  which  will  prob- 
ably mean  a  return  to  the  use  of  nuts  for  oil.    This  factor,  plus  continued 
high  domestic  prices  in  that  country,  may  prevent  active  participation  in 
the  export  trade. 

At  present  Italy  seems  to  enjoy  a  favored  position  with  regard  to 
19^7-^8  exports.    After  two  rather  meager  olive-oil  crops,  it  now  appears 
that  a  good  one  is  in  prospect.    By  November  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
probable  olive-oil  output  will  be  available.    In  the  meantime,  if  other 
sources  of  edible  oil  do  not  become  available,  some  of  the  present  stocks 
will  be  utilized  for  almond  oil.    Thus,  by  the  time  the  new  marketing 
season  is  underway,  Italy  should  be  in  a  position,  domestic  prices  per- 
mitting, to  export  considerable  quantities  of  new-crop  almonds. 

The  four  minor  producing  countries  will  not  have  sufficient  export- 
able surpluses  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  market.    France  and  Portugal 
will  barely  have  enough  for  domestic  use,  with  France  probably  supplementing 
its  needs  from  French  Morocco  and  Italy.    French  Morocco  is  e,xpected  to 
supply  its  domestic  needs,  plus  some  exports  to  France  and  Algeria.  Iran 
probably  will  have  some  available  surplus  which  will  be  disposed  of  in 
nearby  countries . 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 


RICE  PRICES  FIXED 
IN  ARGENTINA 

Rice  prices  in  Argentina  were  fixed  at  rates  above  those  prevailing 
for  last  year's  crop,  in  a  decree  effective  April  30,  1947.    Basic  prices 
-to  farmers  for  rough  rice,  up  15  percent,  were  set  at  $5,13  per  100 
pounds  (official  exchange  rate)  for  Carolina,  and  $4.86  for  Glace,  loaded 
on  car  in  the  Federal  Capital.    Prices  to  consumers  were  advanced  about 
14  to  22  percent,  depending  on  grade.     Maximum  prices  to  consumers  for 
representative  grades  of  milled  rice  are  from  $10, 80  to  $7.43,  the  margin 
"between  superior  and  average  grades.    The  price  for  packaged  rice  is  1 
cent  a  pound  above  that  for  bulk  rice.     Prices  were  established  to  cover 
rising  costs  of  output  and  milling,  and  also  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  rice'  production. 

TOBACCO 

AUSTRALIA'S  TOBACCO 
OUTPUT  REMAINS  LOU 

Australia's  tobacco  crop  for  1946-47  totaled  3,723,000  pounds,  from 
4,206  acres,  according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  American  Consulate 
General  at  Sydney.     In  1945-46,  low  yields  held  production  to  only 
2, 804,000  pounds,  although  the  acreage  was  about  equal  to  the  1946-47 
area.    The  crops  for  the  past  two  seasons  were  both  considerably  smaller 
than  the  5 -year  (1940-4l/l944-45 )  average  production  of  4,993,000  pounds. 
The  quality  of  the  1946-47  crop  was  reported  as  generally  good,  although 
diseases  in  some  areas  of  the  country  had  unfavorable  effects.     Most  of 
Australia's  tobacco  consists  of  flue-cured  types  for  use  in  blending  with 
imported  leaf. 

Prices  for.  1946-47  crop  leaf  are  expected  to  average  about  50  cents 
per  pound,  compared  with  44  cents  last  season.     During  the  5  years  1940- 
4l  through  1944-45  prices  averaged  about  38  cents  per  pound.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  despite  higher  prices,  has  de- 
teriorated since  1942,  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  insect 
damage,  diseases  and  insufficient  labor  for  proper  cultivation.     In  view 
of  this  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  undertaken  financial  assistance 
to  the  industry  for  educational  and  experimental  work.     The  program  pro- 
vided $30,000  this  season  and  will  continue  for  at  least  four  more  years. 
Aims  include  experiments  with  varieties  suitable  to  the  country's  climate 
and  soil,  better  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  improved  cultural 
practices.     The  tobacco  growing  States  augment  the  Commonwealth  grant  on 
a  dollar -for -dollar  basis. 
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Despite  attempts  at  increased  production  of  "better-quality  leaf,.  : 
Australia  remains  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply-;  particularly 
the  United  States  for  the  hulk  of  its  tobacco  requirements.    In  19^6, 
a  total  of  22, 200,000,  pounds  of  ;leaf -tohacco  were  imported  -  with  the 
United  States  supplying., 20,600,000  pounds,,  .or  93. percent.     Imports  from.,., 
Southern .Rhodesia  amounted  to  l,if0O-,-600  pounds,  and. small  amounts  came, 
from  Cuha,.  Brazil,  Haiti, '.Syria,  and  the  Philippines.    The  194-6  total 
was  considerably  less  than  19^5  imports  .of  26, 300,. 000  pounds.  Imports 
of  manufactured  tohacco  amounted  to  123,000  pounds  last  year,  compared 
with  26^,000  in  19^5,    Most  of  these  imports  consisted  of ' cigarettes  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and.  Empire  countries.  .  .  .'• 

During  ■  1-9^-6,  demands  for  tohacco  products . exceeded  the  available, 
supplies,    A  voluntary  system. of  rationing,  carried  on  "by.  manufacturers  , 
and  retailers,  continued  in  effect.    The  output,  of  products  has  not  in- 
creased, chief ly.  "because  of  lahor  shortages  in  manufacturing  plants. 
For  the  fiscal  year  19^5-^6,  ahout  .26.5  million  pounds  of  products  were, 
manufactured,  compared  with  26.3  million  pounds,  during  the  previous  year. 
Some  retailers  claim  that  for  demands  to  be  fully. met,  output  would  have 
to  .  he  increased  ahout  50  percent  ahoye  .the  immediate  prewar  period.  .This 
would .necessitate  a  substantial  increase  in  imports,  should  domestic  leaf 
production  remain  at  its  present- low  levels.    The  chief  factor,  aside  . 
from  lahor  shortage,  curtailing  the  output  of  products,  appears  to  he, the 
limited  amounts  of  exchange  availahle  for  leaf  purchases  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

WEST  AFRICAN  PEANUT 

EXPANSION  PLANNED         ......  ...  ... 

Large-scale  mechanized  production  of  peanuts  for  export  is  antici- 
pated "by  the  British  Government  for  the  West  African  Colonies.     A  four 
member  mission  will  leave  for  West  Africa  in  the  hear  future  to  investi- 
gate the  suitability  of  conditions  in  the  Northern  Territories  and  other  ' 
parts  of  the  Cold  Coast,  northern  Nigeria,  and  Gambia. 

The  decision  to  send  this  mission  was  made  after  consultation  with  ... 
the  territories  concerned  and  after  receiving  a  favorahle  report  from  a 
previous  mission  to  West  Africa,  which  drew  attention  to. the  potentiality 
of  growing  oil -yielding  crops  in  the  Colony  of  Gambia. 

In  view  of  the  desirahility  of  increasing  the 'productivity  of 
African  agriculture,  and  of  the  world  shortage  of  vegetahle  oils  and  fats, 
the  British  Government  is  anxious  that,  this  possibility  aiiould.be  further 
examined. 

Early  in  19^-7  work  was  "begun  on  an'  extensive  project  ,f  or  mechanized 
peanut  production  in  British  East  Africa,     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
p.  151,  March  3,  I9V7).' 
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CEYLON  COPRA  SLOWLY 
RECOVERS  FROM  DROUGHT 

Ceylon's  19^7  copra  production  is  expected  to  show  some  improvement 
over  the  past  2  years  despite  the  small  number  of  coconuts  available  for 
processing  during  the  first  quarter.    Many  coconut  trees  died  or  were 
"badly  affected  by  the  severe  droughts  of  19^5  and  19^6;  as  a  result  more 
than  half  of  the  young  nuts  from  last  year's  crop  were  on  the  ground  by  the 
end  of  September. 

The  assured  market  price  for  copra  over  a  5-year  period  (1946-1950) 
has  been  an  incentive  to  increase  cultivation  by  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
especially  on  small  holdings  where  this  has  not  been  the  practice. 
Producers  are  now  receiving  about  $135,00  per  short  ton  for  copra.  An 
export  tax  of  $54.00  per  ton  has  been  in  effect  since  January  1947. 
Copra  exports  in  January-March  were  only  one-fourth  as  large  as  in  the 
preceding  quarter  and  coconut  oil  shipments  declined  by  49  percent.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  for  ships  stores,  copra  went  to  British 
India.    The  principal  markets  for  coconut  oil  were  the  United  Kingdom  and 
India.    A  shortage  of  supplies  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  drums  retarded, 
to  some  extent,  the  export  of  coconut  oil.    Although  the  piping  system  for 
loading  in  bulk  is  apparently  operating  satisfactorily,  approximately  62 
percent  of  Ceylon's  coconut  oil  is  still  carried  in  steel  drums. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

U.  S.  FRUIT  EXPORTS 
SHOW  STEADY  RISE 

Exports  of  major  fruits  during  the  10-month  period,  July  1,  1946,  to 
April  30,  1947,  showed  a  substantial  recovery  from  wartime  lows.  Total 
exports  in  fresh  form  for  the  10-month  period  were  as  follows:  Apples 
4,930,000  bushels,  pears,  2,144,000  bushels,  oranges  and  tangerines 
6,406,000  boxes,  grapefruit  2,369,000  boxes,  and  grapes  35,842  tons. 

During  the  past  season  (July  1,  1946  to  April  30,  1947)  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  leading  purchaser  of  United  States  apples,  taking  1,707,000 
bushels.    Sweden  followed  with  imports  of  816,000,  Philippine  Islands 
1+89,000,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  365,000,  Canada  302,000,  Mexico  277,000, 
Cuba  21+7,000,  Hong  Kong  191,000,  and  Brazil  145,000  bushels.    The  total, 
4,930,000  bushels,  represents  nearly  one-half  the  prewar  (1934-38)  average 
of  10,017,000  bushels  exported  and  is  more  than  five  times  the  1940-44 
average  of  927,000  bushels. 

The  United  Kingdom  also  led  in  the  importation  of  United  States  peers 
with  875,000  bushels,  followed  by  Canada  562,000,  Sweden  346,000,  and  Brazil 
147,000  bushels.    Total  exports  of  2,144,000  bushels  are  81  percent  of  the 
193*+- 38  average  of  2,646,000  bushels  and  more  than  seven  times  the  300,000- 
bushel  average  exported  during  the  five  war  seasons,  1940-44. 
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Canada  continued  as  the  leading  market  for  grapes,  receiving  25,lt-l4-8 
tons,  or  71  percent  of  the  total  of  35,8U2  tons.     Other  important  importers 
of  this  country's  grapes  and  quantities  received  were:    Mexico  3,328, 
Brazil  1,1+75,  United  Kingdom  1,300,  Philippine  Islands  1,270,  Cuba  1,258, 
Sweden  285  and  Venezuela  26l  tons.    The  total  of  35,81+2  tons,  compares 
with  29,200  tons  in  prewar  (193^-38)  and  the  26, 300-ton-average  for  the 
war  seasons,  19k0-kk. 

Canada  also  continued  as  the  leading  importer  of  oranges  and  tangerines 
from  this  country,  receiving  k,  383, 000  "boxes  during  the  period  July  1, 
19^6,  to  April  30,  191+7.    Belgium  and  Luxembourg  imported  755,000  "boxes, 
Sweden  312,000-,  Philippine  Islands  310,000,  Hong  Kong  211,000,  China 
177,000  and  the  Netherlands  98,000  boxes.     Canada  also  led  in  imports 
of  grapefruit,  receiving  1, k3kf 000  boxes.     The  United  Kingdom  imported 
14-99,000,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  293,000,  Sweden  96,000,  and  the  Nether- 
lands 25,000  boxes. 

MEXICO  CHIEF  SOURCE  FOR 
U„  S.  TOMATO  IMPORTS 

Mexico  has  become  the  most  important  foreign  source  of  tomatoes 
for  the  United  States,  a  recent  report  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  discloses.     In  winter  months  Mexican  shipments 
have  nearly  equaled  the  supply  from    domestic  winter  producing  areas. 

The  Mexican  winter  vegetable-export  industry,  its  history,  crops 
grown,  areas  and  volume  of  production,  and  of  exports,  production  prob- 
lems, and  marketing  methods  and  costs  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Foreign 
Agricultural  Report  No.  21,  just  released.     Copies  of  the  report  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Of  the  nine  vegetable  crops  grown  in  Mexico  for  export  (tomatoes, 
peppers,  peas,  eggplant,  string  beans,  onions,  garlic,  melons,  and 
watermelons)  the  tomato  is  by  far  the  most  important.     In  recent  years 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Mexican  production  of  tomatoes  has  been  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada. 

ARGENTINE  CITRUS 
CROP  LARGER 

The  first  estimate  of  citrus-fruit  production  in  Argentina  for 
I9I47  places  the  orange  crop  at  10,7  million  boxes,  18  percent  above 
the  9.1  million    ;la&t     year  but  kl  percent  below  the  record  crop  of 
18.0  million  boxes  in  I9I+3.     Of  this  19V7  total  8.1  million  boxes  are 
-oranges  and  the  remainder  tangerines.    Grapefruit  production  is  indica- 
ted to  be  168,000  boxes,  as  compared  with  99,000  last  season  and  the 
record  crop  of  196,000  boxes  in  I9I+3 ,    Lemon  production  will  be  up  25 
percent  with  a  crop  of  1,276,000  boxes,  compared  with  1,021,000  last 
season,  but  26  percent  below  the  record  crop  of  1,729,000  boxes  in  19^3. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

URUGUAY'S  WOOL 
STOCKS  PILE  UP 

Uruguayan  wool  has  moved  slowly  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  cur- 
rent season  with  apparent  supplies  still  available  for  export  on  May  1  about 
35  percent,  or  approximately  137  million  pounds,  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Local  authorities  are  apparently  less  optimistic  about  disposing  of 
total  supplies  than  they  were  earlier  in  the  season.    The  Foreign  Office 
has  recently  advised  several  Embassies  and  Legations  in  Montevideo  that 
a  considerable  stock  of  wool  is  available.    This  is  the  first  season  since 
1938-39  that  British  Dominion  wool  is  being  sold  on  the  open  market  and 
Continental  buyers  have  been  filling  their  main  requirements  for  fine  wools 
at  the  London  and  Dominion  auction  sales.    Prices  of  Uruguayan  wools  have 
been  higher  than  United  States  and  other  buyers  are  willing  to  meet  and 
very  little  buying  activity  is  reported. 

The  Uruguayan  exportable  surplus  for  this  season  was  207  million 
pounds,  or  about  12  percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  season.    The  rela- 
tively large  exportable  surpluB  is  due  to  a  larger  carry-over  of  hi  million 
pounds  and  to  a  record  production  of  176  million  pounds.    Only  about  10 
million  pounds   go     into  domestic  consumption.    Exports  for  the  first  7 
months  (October  -  April  30)  of  the  season  totaled  only  70  million  pounds, 
compared  with  83  million  in  the  same  period  last  season.    In  the  prewar 
seasons  193^-35  to  1938-39,  62  percent  of  Uruguay's  total  exports  were 
to  Continental  sources,  Germany  being  the  largest  single  purchaser.  This 
year  the  United  States  has  been  the  largest  buyer  taking  35  mil lion' pounds, 
or  about  half  as  much  as  in  a  year  earlier. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

COFFEE  CROP  PROSPECTS 
HELD  BRIGHT 

Prospects  for  this  season's  coffee  crop  are  bright  in  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  only  countries  for  which  estimates 
for  19I+7-U8  production  are  now  available.    Costa  Rica's  19^7-^8  coffee 
crop,  according  to  the  first  estimate  issued,  will  approximate  460,000 
bags.    This  estimate  is  based  on  early  and  profuse  flowering  of  the  trees. 
The  I946-V7  crop,  harvesting  of  which  was  completed  in  March,  totaled 
363,000  bags,  of  which  206,000  bags  were  reported  sold  for  export  by 
April  1,  19V7.    Domestic  consumption  is  about  60,000  bags  annually. 

The  flowering  of  coffee  trees  in  the  Dominican  Republic  points  toward 
a  good  outturn  in  19^7-^8,  but  no  quantitative  estimates  are  available  at 
this  time.    The  1946-Vf  prop  is  placed  at  325,000  bags  (Foreign  Crops  and 
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Markets,  March  3,  1947,  P-  159).    During  the  first  quarter  of  19*17,  the 
Dominican  Republic  exported  86,000  bags  of  green  coffee,  of  which  76,000 
bags  were  destined  to  the  United  States. 

On  May  5,  the  Sao  Paulo  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  1947- 
48  exportable  coffee  production  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  at  8,1+36,000 
bags.    The  National  Coffee  Department  of  Brazil  places  the  Sao  Paulo  crop 
at  8,282,000  bags  and  that  for  the  rest  of  Brazil  at  8,405,000  bags  making 
a  total  exportable  production  of  16,687,000  bags.    This  is  the  largest 
production  since  1939-40,  but  still  below  the  1935-39  average  of  22,638,000 
bags  annually. 

WORLD  CACAO  IMPORTS 
NEAR  PREWAR  LEVEL 

During  1946,  net  cacao-bean  imports  of  the  principal  importing  coun- 
tries totaled  about  1,307  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,028  million 
pounds  in  1945  and  the  1935-39  average  of  1,459  million  pounds  annually. 
The  United  States  took  about  45  percent  of  total  net  imports,  the  United 
Kingdom  20  percent,  and  other  importing  countries  the  remaining  35  percent. 


CACAO  BEANS:    Net  imports  of  principal  importing  countries, 
1946  with  comparisons 


:Average 
: 1935-39 

;  1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

'  1944 

1945  a/ 

1946  a/ 

:Million 

Million 

Million 

•Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

: pounds 

: pounds 

pounds 

•pounds 

pounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

•pounds 

United  States  b/ 

:  577 

679 

658 

226 

572 

:  670 

620 

594 

34 

55 

43 

32 

47 

51 

68 

109 

76 

7I/ 

107 

~'l 

kl, 

88 
0/ 

Germany  .....  

c/ 

0/ 

sJ 

£./ 

0/ 

Netherlands   

147 

¥8 

0/ 

-4 

H5 

"  33 

25 

31 

i8 

29 

32 

e/  21 

Sweden   

15 

11 

10 

8 

22 

11 

21 

24 

7 

16 

12 

20 

14 

31 

United  Kingdom  . . 

:  239 

247 

329 

349 

378 

266 

193 

264 

Qther  Europe  f  /  . 

:  106 

36 

2 

4 

g/  59 

12 

13 

14 

17 

18 

h/  16 

h/  16 

Union  of  South 

Africa  .   

:  3 

5  ! 

12 

29  ' 

8 

11 

8 

10 

Australia  %J.  

:  15 

19 

30 

11 

29 

17 

28 

50 

:  1,459 

1,261 

1,218 

800 

1,191 

1,100 

1,028 

1,307 

Official  statistics  of  foreign  governments  and  reports  of  United  States  foreign 
service  officers. 

a/  Preliminary,    b/  Cacao  shells  included  until  1939-  c/  Not  available,    d/  Year 

1935.  e/  Six  months,  f/  Includes  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Poland  and  Danzig."  g/  Includes  estimates  for  Italy  of  4  million  pounds  and 

for  Belgium  of  46  million  pounds  based  on  1945-46  IEFC  allocations,    h/  Estimate. 
Hj  Year  ended  June  30  beginning  with  1940. 
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Cacao  beans  are  under  allocation  by  the  International  Emergency  Food1 
Council.    Continuation  of  allocation  beyond  September  30,  1947 >  probably 
will  depend  upon  19V? -It-S  crop  forecasts ..  Export  data  for  1946  indicate 
considerable  improvement  in  the  supply  situation' in  comparison  with  the 
war  years  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  June  23,  1947,  p.  U08) . 

FA1S  AND  OILS 

(Continued  from  page  4 13) 

The  total  quantity  of  fats  and  oils  available  for  international  trade 
in  19^7  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  short  tons  oil  content,  compared  with 
2,900,000  last  year  and  6,500,000  during  the  1935-39  period.    The  increase 
this  year  over  1946  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  larger  copra  and  whale- 
oil  output.    Because  of  the  increased  consumption  in  such  countries  as  India 
and-Erazil,  where  improved  buying  power  has.  resulted  in  greater  domestic 
utilization,  the  total  increase  in  production  is  not  available  for  inter- 
national trade. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

COTTON:    Spot  prices,  of  certain  foreign  growths 
and  qualities  in  specific  markets 


,  .  .Price  in  .  Equivalent 

Market  location,  s  Date^     Unit  of        Unit  of    ;  foreign  '.  u.  S.  cents 

kind,  and  quality        j  I9V7;      weight      ;    currency  ;currency  ]  per  pound 


Alexandria                       :         :Kantar  1  :  : 

Ashmouni,  Good   :  6-19:  99. 05  lbs.  :  Tallari      :  42.00  :  35-01 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F  :    "    :      "  :  '  "  :  38. 50  :  32. 09 

Giza  7,  Good   '  :    ".    a      "  :  ■  "  :  41.75  ':  34.80 

Giza  7,  F.G.F  :    "    :      "  :  "  :  38.75  i"  32.30 

Kamak,  Good  "  :  "  :  42.50  :  35-^2 

Karnak,  F.G.F.  :    "    ':      "  1       "     ;      :  40.00  :  33-3^ 

Bombay                              :         :Candy  :  :  "  : 

Jarila,  Fine   :    "     :  784  lbs.  :  Rupee  :  -442.00  :  17.OI 

Broach,  Fine   :    "     :      "  f  "  :  515-00  :  19.8I 

Sind  American,  Fine   :    "     :      "  :  "  :  555-00  :  21.35 

Punjab    "         289-F,Pine:    '!     :  :  "  :  635-00  :  24.43 

Kampala,  East  African  ..:":"'  :  "  :  920.00  :  35-^0 

Buenos  Aires                      :          :Metric  ton  •  :  : 

Type  B   :  6-21:  2204.6  lbs.:  Peso  :  2640.00  :  35-65 

Lima                                   :          :Sp.  quintal  :  :  : 

Tanguis,  Type  5   -  :    "     :  101.4  lbs.  :  Sol  :  156.OJ  •  23.67 

Pima,  Type  1   i    "    :      "  :  "  :  (not  quoted) 

Recife                              :         :Arroba  :  :  : 

Mata,  Type  5   :  6-20:  33-07  lbs.  :  Cruzeiro    :  115-00  :  18.92 

Sertao,  Type  5  :    "     :      "  :  "  :  115-00  :  18.92 

Sao  Paulo                          :         :  :  :  : 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  :    "     :      "  :  "  :  153-50  :  25-25 

Torreon                              :          :Sp.  quintal.;  :  : 

Middling,  15/16"   :    "     :  101.4  lbs.  :  Peso  :  139-50  28. 30 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 


